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Two little pairs of boots, te-night, 
Before the fire are drying, 

Two little pairs of tired feet 
In a trundle bed are lying; 

The tracks they left upon the floor 
Make me feel much like sighing. 


Those little boots with copper toes? 
They ran the livelong day! 

And oftentimes I almost wish 
That they were miles away! 

So tired I am to hear so oft 
Their heavy tramp at play. 


Where mud in plenty lies, 
They robl it up in marbles round, 
And bake it into pies; 
And then at noon upon the floor 
In every shape it lies. 


To-day I was disposed to scold; 
But when I look to-night, 

At those little boots before the fire, 
With copper toes so bright, : 

I think how sad my heart would be, 
To put them out of sight. 


For in a trunk, up stairs, I’ve laid 
Two socks of white and blue; 

If called to put those boots away, 
Whatever should I do? 

I mourn that there are not to-night 
Three pairs instead of two. 


I mourn because I thought how nice 
My neighbor “cross the way,”’ 

Could keep her carpets, all the year, 
From getting worn or gray; 

Yet well I know she’d smile to own 
Some little boots to-day. 


We mothers weary get and wern, 
Over our load of care; 
But how we speak of these little ones, 
each of us beware; 
For what would our firesides be to-night, 
If no little boots were there? 


TWO LITTLE PAIR OF BOOTS. 


They walk about the new ploughed ground, 
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Thus before the king did Edith stand with 
the warm May wind lifting and playing with her 
long golden locks. He checked his palfrey, and murmur- 
ed some Latin words which the knight beside him re- 
cognized as a prayer, and to which, doffing his cup, 
he added an amen, in a tone of such unctuous gravity, 
that the royal saint rewarded him with a faint approv- 


smile. 
Phen inclining his palfrey’s head towards the knoll, 
King Edward motioned to the girl to approach him; 
Rdith with a heightened color, obeyed, and came. to 
the roadside. The standard-bearer halted, as did.the 
thirty knights, two bishops, eight abbots all on , 
- a foot—a long and pompous retinue—they halt- 

“Edith, my child,” said Edward, “Edith, my ‘child, 
thou hast not forgotton my lessons, I trow ;thou singest 
the hymns I gave thee, and neglectest not to wear the 
relie round thy neck.” 

The girl hung her neck, and spoke not. | a 

“How comes it, then,” continued the king, with a' 
voice which he in vain endeavored to impart an accent 
of severity, “how cdmes it, O little one, that thou; 
whose thoughts should be lifted already above this 
carnal world, and r for the service of the 
chaste and blessed, standest thou hoodless and alone 
on the waysides, a mark for the eye of man? go to, it 
is nought.” 

Thus in the presence of so | and 
brilliant a company, the girls color went and came, 
her breast heaved high, but with an effort beyond her 
age, she checked her tears and said meekly, “My 
grandmother, Hilda, bade me come with her, end I 
came.”’ 

“Hilda!” said the king, backing his palfrey with 
apparent perturbation, “but Hilda is not with thee; I 
see her not.” 

As he spoke, Hilda rose, and so suddenly did her 
tall form appear on the brow of the hill, that it seemed. 
as if she emerged from the earth. } With a li, ht 
and rapid stride she gained the side of ber grandchild; 
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and after a slight and haughty reverence said, #Hiké | 
is here, what wants Edward the aang with his servant 


Hilda?” 


“gave, intleed,” he Awrith® te 

that of a man who obeys his conscience 

I pray thee to this child 
to old 8 ter, a8 is meet whom 

ear ‘Lady, the Virgin, in doe time: will ill 6 

service.’, 


“Not so, son of Etheldred, son’:of Woden; tha’ last | 


descendant of Penda should live, not to glide a ghost 
amidst cloisters, but to rock children to-war in their 
father's shield. Few men are there. yet like the men 
of vld, and while the foot of the foreigner is on the 
Saxon soil no branch on the stem of Woden should be 
nipped in the leaf” 

“By the Splendor of God,bold dame,"oried the knight 
by the side of Edward, while.a lurid flush passed over 
his cheek of bronze; “but thou art too glib of tongue 
for a subject, and pratest overmuch of Woden, the 
Paynim, for the lips of a Christian matron.” 


Hilda met the flashing eye of the knight with a 
ne Rog lofty scorn, ¢ on which atill a certain terror was 
visible. 


“Child,” she said, patting her Edith’s 
locks; ‘‘this is the man thou shale t twice in 
life—look up, and mark well!” | 

instinctively raised her eyes, and;- once fixéd 

the knight, they seemed chained as by a spell, 
is vest, so dark, that it seemed pre beside the 
snowy garb of the Confessor, was edged by a deep 
band of embroidered gold; leaving perfectly bare his 
firm full throat—firm and fallas a columnof granite— 
a short jacket or manteline of far, pendent the 
shoulders, left developed in all its breadth a breast, 
that seemed meet to stay the march of an army; and 
on the left arm, curved to support the falcon, the vast 
ong rose, round and gnatled,-thtough the close | 
ve. 

“In height, he was really ‘but little above the sta- | 
ture of many of those nt, nevertheless,-s0 did his 
port, his air, the nobility of his large proportions, fill 
the eye, that he seeme to tower immeasurably above 
the rest. de 

That presence was caloulated to command: the ad- | 
miration of women, not less the awe of men. “ But no 
admiration mingled with the terror that seized the girl 
as.she gazed long and wistful upon the knight. 
fascanation of the serpent on the bird held her’ mute 
and frozen. Never was that face forgotton; often in 
after-life it haunted. her. in the y, frowned | 

n her dreams. 

’ “Fair obild,"’ said the knight, fatigued at 
the obstinacy of the gaze while that smile iar to |: 
these who have: commanded men’ relaxed his brow 
and restored the native beauty to’ his lip, “fair child, 
learn not from thy..peevish grandame é0 uncourteous 
a lesson as hate of the foreigner. As thou growest 
into womanhood, know that-Norman knight is sworn 


by | 


dave to lady fair;” and, doffing his cap, he took from | 


-4 an uncut jewel, set in Byzantine filagree - work. 
ld out thy lap, my ehild; and when thou hearest |. 
the foreigner sco ed, set this bauble in thy locke, and 

think kindly of William, count of the Normans.” 


The |, 


for Edith, shrinking and unsoftened towards him, 
held no lap to receive it; and Hilda, to whom Edward 
d struck ti her staff under the 
of the king’s 
n of Emma, the Rornes woman, who sent thy 
goat inte exile, trample on the gifts of thy Norman 
insman. te if, as men say, the art gifted 
holiness. that Heaven grants band the power to 
teat and thy voice the power to carse, heal thy coun- 
try, and curse the stranger!” 

She ‘extended her right hand to William as she 
spoke, and such was the dignity of her passion, and 
such its force, that an awe fell upo nall. Then drop- 
ping. her hood over her face she oui turned away, 
2 ae the summit of the knoll, and stoud erect be- 

the alter of the Northern god, her face invisible 
through the hood drawn completély over it, and her 
form motionless as a statue. 


“Ridé on,” said Edward, crossing ‘himself. 

“Now by the bones of St. Valery,” said William, 
after a pause, in which his dark keen eye noted the 
gloom upon the-king’s gentle face, “it moves much 
my simple wonder how even new so saintly can 
hear without wrath words so unleal and foul. Gramercy, 
‘an the proudest dame in Normandy (and I take her to 
ot pr to my &toutest baron, William Fitzosborne), 

ken thusto me—” 

are ou wouldst have done as I, my brother,” inter- 
rupted Edward; “prayed to our lady to pardon her, 
and rode on pitying.” 

“Now, by my Halidame, I honor and love thee, 
} Edward, ” cried the duke, with a heartiness more 


ject, woe to man or woman that wagged tongue to 
wound thee by a breath. But who and what is this 
same Hilda? one of thy kith and kin! —ourely nought 
less than kingly blood runs so bold?’ 


“William, bien aimé,”’ said the king, “itis true that 
Hilda, whom the saints assoil, is of kingly blood, 
though not of our kingly line. It is feared,” added 
Edward, in a timid whie per, as he cast a hurried 
glance around him, “that his unhappy | woman has 
ever been more addicted to the rites of her pagan 
ancestors than to those of Holy Church—and men do 
_say that she hath. thus acquired from fiend:or charm 
‘secrets devoutly to be eschewed by the righteous. 
_Natheless let us rather hope that her mind is some- 
what distraught with her misfortunes.” 

The king sighed, and the dake sighed too, but the 
duke’s sigh spoke impatience. He swept behind him 
a stern and. withering look towards the proud figure 
-of Hilda, still seen through the glades, and said in a 
sinister voice: “Of kingly blood: but this witch of 
Woden has no,sons or kinsmen, I trust, who pretend 
‘to the throne of the Saxon?” . 

“She is sibbe to Githa, | wife of Goodwin, ” answered 
the king, ‘‘and that is her most perilous connection; 
‘for the banished earl, as thou, knowest, did not pre- 
.tend to fill the throne, but he was qontent with naught 
‘less than governing our people.” 

While King Edward was narrating to the Norman 
.duke all that he knew, and all that he knew not, of 
 Hilda’s histery an secret arts and character, and 
‘just as William was beginning to grow weary of his 


good cousin’s prolix recitals, the hounds suddeply 


He oi jewel on the ground as he — gave — and from a sedge-grown pool by the 


. frank than was usual to him—‘“and were I thy sub- 
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HAROLD. 


way-side, with solemn wing and harsh boom, rose a! 
bittern. 
“Holy St. Peter!” exclaimed the saint-king, spurring 
his palfrey, and loosing his famous Peregriné falcon. 
William was not slow in following that animated ex-' 
ample, and the whole company rode at half speed 
across the rough forest-land, straining their eyes upon 
the soaring q , and the wheels of the falcons. 
Riding thus, with eyes in the air, Edward was 
nearly pitched over his palfrey’s head, as the animal 
stopped suddenly; checked by a high gate, set deep in 
a half embattled wall of brick and rubble. Upon this 
te sat, quite unmoved and apathetic, a talf ceorl, 
or laborer, while behiud it was a gazing curious group 
of men of the same rank, clad in those blue tunies of. 
which our peasant’s smock is the successor, and lean: 
ing on scythes and flails. Sour and ominous weré the 
looks they bent upon that Norman calvacade. The 
men were at least as well clad as those of the same 
condition are now; and their robust limbs and ruddy 
cheeks showed no lack of the fare that supports labor. 


Ingeed, the working man of that day, if not one of the | 


absolute theowes, or slaves Was, physically speaking, 
in 
ngiand. 
“Open the gate, o uick, my merry men,” said 
the gentle Edward (speaks in ihn Bh with a 
strong foreign snepndier to had recovered his seat, 
murmured a benediction, and crossed himself three 
times. The men stirredmot. 
“No horse tramps the seed we have sown for Har- ° 
old the earl to reap;” said the ceorl doggedly, still 
seated on the gate. And the group behind him gave 


a shout of applause. 


Moved more than ever he had been known to be 
before, Edward spurred his steed up to the boor, and 
lifted his hand. Atthat signal twenty swords flashed 
in the air behind, as the Norman nobles spurred to the 
place. Putting back with one hand his fierce attend- 
ants, Edward shook the other at the Saxon. “Knave, 
knave,” he cried, “I would hart you, if I could!” © 

There was something in these words, fated to drift 
down into history, at once ludicrous and touching. 
The Northans saw them only in the former light, and 
turned aside to conceal their laughter; the Saxon felt 
them in the latter, and truer sense, and stood rebuked. 
This great king, whom he now recognized, with all 
those drawn swords at his back, could not do him hurt: 
that the king had not the heart to hurt him. The ¢e- 
= sprang from the gate, and opened it, bending 


a ee Count William, my cousin,” said the 
Dg, y. 

Saxon ceorl’s ared as he heard the Nor- 
ept open ° te, and the train passed through, 
E fward lingering last. Then said the king, ina low 
voice— | 

“Bold man, thou spokest of Harold the earl and his 
harvests; knowest thou not that his lands have passed 
from him, that he is outlawed, and his harvests are not 
for the sc} of his ceorls to reap?” . 

“May it please you, dread lord and king,” replied 
the Saxon, simply, “these lands that were Harold the 
@:rl’s are now Clappa’s,t sixhendman’s” 

“How is that?” quoth Edward hastily; “we ga 
them neither to si 


hold these lands an 
when Karl. Haro 


| Peace,” gaid the’ King; and shaking his head, he 
on to join the Normans, who were now, ins broad . 


orman tongue, but he | 


so, and I advise 


“shall pay ils warégeld twice over.” 


taking 


Latin; “let the. natives destroy eac | 
| his whistle to his lips, and his falcon flew back | 


ve 
eendman nor to Saxun. All the | 


lands of Harold hereabout were divided among sacred 


abbots and moblé chevaliers+—N ormans all.” 


“Pulke the Norman had these fair fields,yon orchard ‘jf 


and yom Fulke sold them to Olappa; the'earl’s six- | 
heendman, 


from our own earnings.in the earl's noble service. An 
this very day, in token thereof we have quaffed the 


~ 


bedder-ale. Wherefore;‘please God and our Lady, we | 
parcel with Clappa; and | 
comes again, as he will, here atleast | 


he shall-have his own.” | 


Hawaid, who, despite a singular simplicity of cha 
rac 


this proof af rough and comely affection on the partof | 
earl and brother-in-law. He 
mused a little while'in grave thought, and then said, 


these.men to bis bani 


and what in. m@iicyses and pence Clappa | 
lacked of the price, we the ceorls of the earl, made ap im 
n 


r which at times seemed to berder on imbecility, j 
was by etration when his at- 
tention ‘was fairly roused, n countenance at ; 


“Well, man, I think not the worse of yon for loyal | 


love to your thegn, but there are those who would do 
, brotherlike, that ears and nose | 


are’ in péril if thou tatkest thus*indiscreetly.”” 


“Steel to steel, and-hand to-hand,” said» the Saxon, 
bluntly, touebing the long knife in his leathern belt, ; 
“and he who sets’ gripe on Sexwolf son of Elthelm, . 


4“*Korewarned, foolish man, thou art forewarned. | 


rode } 


field, where the corn sprang green, and which they — 


seemed to delight in wantonly trampling, as they i 


curveted their steeds toand fro, watched the move 


ments of the bittern andthe pursuit of thetwo falcons. | 


“A wager, my lord king!” said a prelate, whose strong 


family likeness to William proclaimed him to be the | 


‘duke’s bold and haughty brother, Odo,Bishop of Bay- 


eux, “a wager. Mysteed to your palfrey that the | 
duke’s falcon first fixes the bittern.” 


“Holy father,” answered Edward, in that slight change | 
of voice which alone showed his displeasure, “these © 


bid to mone and priest’ Go to itis 


wagers all savor of heathenesse, and our canons for- | 


The bishop who brooked no rebuke, even from his | 
terrible brother, knit big brows, and was about to | 
make no gentle rejuinder, when William whose pro- — 


found craft or sagacity was always at watch, lest bis 


followers should displease the king, interposed, and, 
a 


the word out. of the prelate’s mouth, said, 


“Thou 


us well, sir and king; we Normans | 


are too inclined to such levities. And see, yourfalcon | 


is first in pride 


“With his, head 
fell bittern and hawk, while William’s Norway falcon, 


| of place, By the bones of St. Valery - 
how nobly he towers! See him.cover the. bittern! see 
-him rest on the wing! Down he swoops! gallant bird!” 
it in two on the, bittern’s bill,” 
said the bishop; and down; rolling ane over the other, | 


sinaller of size than the king’s, decended rapidly, aud — 


hovered overthe two. Both were dead. 


the omen,” muttered the 
other,” 


placed 
‘ttohis wrist.!.. 
“Now home,” said King Edward. 
BE CONTINUED.] 
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 stlff dignity and respectability eat him, and became him. 
the but bis nether bis 
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alae the young man his gieas, hurl we ia his antece- 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHABLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULS. 


CHAPTER L 
There are places which appear at first sight inaccessible to 
romance; and sueb a place was Mr. Wardiaw’s dining-room in 
Raseell Square. It was very lurge, had sickly green walls, 
‘ picked out with aldermen, length; heavy maroon cartains; 
-mahogany a tarkey carpet aa inch thick; and was light 


centre, with silver and 

was a round table, at pe Aer fourteen could have dined comfort- 

00 as neat, grave, precise unromantic, as the : 

‘Merchant Wardlaw and bis son. 


in face. He had, and has, hay-coléred hair, a forebead - 


‘larly white and delicate, pale blue eyes, ears, finely chi- 
‘pelled features, the ander lip much r the upper; his 
‘ cbia oval and pretty, but somewhat receding; his complexion 
“beautiful. In short, what nineteen out of twenty would 
re a handsome young man, they bad described 
Both the Wardlaws were ia full dress, to the Inva- 
Yiable custom of the house; and satin a silence, that 
geemed natural to the great, sober room. 

This, however, wae not for want of a ; on the contrary, 

to and in fact 


were 
three live suppressors of confidential intercourse, two gorgeous 

pomber, sublime, and, in one word, episcopal | 
butler: all three went about as soft! 
conjured one plate away, and smoothly insinuated another, and 
seemed models of grave diseretion; but were known to be all 
ears, and bound by a secret cath to carry down each crumb of 
dialogue to the servants’ hall, for curious dissection, and bois- 
terous ridicule. | 


as cate after a robin, and 


y precedes a topic of interest; and 
Wardlaw senior invited his son to try a certain decanter of rare 


~_ At sobool till fifteen, and then élerk in his father’s office till 
twenty-two, and showed an aptitude so remarkable, that John 
‘Wardiaw, who was getting tired, determined, 


“aniversity man. 86 be annopnosd hie resotution, 
went young Wardiaw, though he bed not ioked at 
»or Latia for seven years. He was, however, furnished with a 


‘Reverend Robert Penfold was a first-class 


tutor, under whom he recovered lost 
young ardiaw the stake he 
y giving him one hour’s lec- 


did to his other pupils, he used to come to’ 


He also stood bis friend ins serious 


grating tones of Mr. Champion, vice-presi- 
dent of the college, and gives them various reasens why they | 


law, not having come down to us in a direct line 
committed 


ought to disperse to their rooms and study. “But, perhaps, 
says he, in conclusion, “you are too blind drunk to read Bosh 
in crooked letters by caniile-light? Ja that case——’’ And he 
then gave them some very hty advice how to pass the 
evening; still in the exact tones r. Champion, who was a 
very, very strict moralist; and this unexpected sally of wit 
caused shrieks of laughter, and mightily tickled all the bear- 
ers, except Champion irsz, who was listening and disapproving 
at another window. 
He complained to the president. Then the ingenious Ward- 
Bayard, 


a great mistake—he denied it. 


It was Pres <dhmrrg to him, and the president, who had 
in his e at the practical joke, looked very grave 
» th falsehood. Rusticatio talked of and even Expul- 


D was 

Then Wardlaw came sorrowfully to Penfold. and said to bim, 
“I must have been awfally cut, for 1 don’t remember all that; 
I had been wining at C uroh. Ido remember siangi 
the fellows, but how can I tell what I said? I say, old fellow, it 
will be a bad job for me if they expel me, or even rnsticate me; 
my father will never forgive me; I shall be bis clerk, but never 

; then he will find ont what a lot I owe down 
here. done for! I’m done for!” 

Penfold uttered not a word, but grasped his hand, and went 
off to the president, and said his pupil had wined at Christ 
church, and could not be expécted to remember minvfely. 
Mimicry was, unfortanately, a habit with him. He then pleaded 
for the milder construction, with such zeal and eloquence, that 
the high-minded scholar he was addressing admitted that con- 
struction Was possible, and therefore must be received. So the 
affair ended in a written apology to Mr. Champion, which had 
all the emoothness and neatness of a merchant’s letter. Arthur 
Wardiaw wae already a master in that style. 


Six months after this, and ove fortnight before the actual 
commencement of our tale, Arthur Wardlaw, well crammed b 
Penfold, went up for his final examination, throbbing wi 
anxiety. He passed; and was so grateful to his tutor that, 
when the advowson of a smal! living near Oxford came into the 
market, he asked Wardlaw senior to lend Robert Penfold a 
sum of money. much more than was needed; and Wardlaw se- 
nior declined without a moment’s hesitation. 

This slight sketch will serve as a key to the dialogue it has 

and to subsequent incidents. 


“Well, Arthur, and so you have really taken your de- 


“No, sir; but I have passed my examination. The degree 
lows as & matter of course— is a mere question of fees.”’ 
“Oh! Then now I have something to say to you. Try one 
glass more of the ’47 port. Stop; you’ll excise me; I am a 
man of business; I don’t doubt your word; Heaven forbid! but, 
do you happen to have any docament you can produce in fur- 
ther confirmation of what you state ras that you have 
niv ty?” 


“Certaint sir;”’ lied oung ‘Wardlaw M 
, Sir,” rep 
“What is chat?” 


duced his Testamur, or ‘We bear witness;” a sbort printed do- 
cument in Latin, which may be thus translated— / 


“We bear witness that Arthur Wardiaw, of St. Lake’s Col 
lege, has answered our questidos in humane letters. 
“George R 
| 
“Eowarp MERIVALE, 
Examiners.” 


trying you rather bard: it was ng neg doubly; your obe 


of on. And so now it is my 
turn: from this day fod from. this hour, look on yourself as my 
partner in the old-established house of Wardlaw. My balance 
sheet shall be prepared immediately, and the partnership deed 
drawn. You will enterena flourishing concern, sir; and you 
will virtually eonduct it, in written communication with me; 
for I have had five and ferty years of it; and then my liver you 


| ‘196 
J 
4| - Wardlaw senior was an elderly men, tall, thin, iron-gray, 
with » round bead, a short, thiek neck, good, brown eye, 
Square jowl that betokened resolution, and a complexion so 
is was way ¢ lined tete-e-tete: but their tongues were 
tied for the present; in the first place, there stood in the middie 
_ Wardlaw could well see the other, without craning ont his 
uck, transferre r suffocating epergne to side- 
ind 
| | 
Wardlaw senior teokit, laid it beside him on the table, in- 
it with his double eyeglass, and not knowing a word 
| Latin, was mightily impressed, and his respect for hisson | 
Zz | age per day. as be | rose 40, or 45 per cent. 
i | | with} “Very well, sir,” said he. Now listen to me. Perhaps it was 
if | an old man’s fancy; but I have often seen in the world what a | 
14 | | (oung | stamp these Universities put upon a map. To send you back | 
| | Wardlaw, you must know, was blessed or cursed with ng we'd from commerce to Latin and Greek, at two and twenty, was | 
: | / . could imitate any sound you liked with his voice, and any form | 
: | } . with bis pen or pencil. 
#Mow, we promise one man under his father’s eye, 
‘i } and another down at Oxford; so, one night, this gentleman, 
| being warm with wine, opens his window, and seeing « group 
| of undergraduates chattering and smoking in the quadrang! 
| | 
| 
| 
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know! Watson adyises me strongly to leave my desk, and try 
country air, and rest from business and its cares.” oes: 

He paused s moment and the young man drew 4 long breath, 
like one who was in the act of being relieved of some terribie 
weight. = 

Pr for the old gentleman, he was not observing his son just. 
then, but thinking of bis own career; a certain ression of 
pain and regret cage over his features; bat he shook it off with 
manly dignity. ; 

“Come, come,” said he, “this is the law of nature; and mast 
be submitted to with a good grace. Wardlaw junior, fill your 
glass.”” At the same time he stood up and said, stoutly, ‘The 
setting sun drinks to the rising sun;” but conld not maintain 
that artificial style, and ended with, “God biess you, my boy, 
and may you stick to business; avoid specalation, as I have 
done; and so hand the concern down ey to your son, as 
my father there (pointing to’ picture) handed it down to me, 
and I to you.” 7 

His voice wavered slightly in uttering this benediction; but 
only fora moment: he then sat quietly down, and sipped bis 
wine com posedly. 

Not so the other; his color came and went violently all the 
time his father was speaking, and, when he ceased, he sank 
into his chair with another sigh deeper than the last; and two 
half-bysterical tears came to his pale eyes, 

But pom , feeling he was expected to say something, he 
struggled against all this mysterious emotion, and faltered out 
that he should not fear the responsibility, if he might have 
constant recourse to his father for advice. 

*Why, of course,” was the reply. “‘My country house is but 
a mile from the atation; you can telegraph for me in any case 
of importance. - 

“When would — wish me to commence my new duties?” 
“Let me see, it will take six weeks to prepare a balance- 
sheet, such as I could be content to submit to an 

partner. Say two months.” 

Young Wardlaw’s countenance fell. . 
un you shall travel on the continent and enjoy your- 

“Thank you,’’ said young Wardlaw, mechanically, and 
into a brown study. : 

The room now returned to what seemed its natural state. 
and its silence continued until it was broken from without. 

A sharp knocking was heard from the street-dour, and re- 
sounded across the marble hall. 


5 


The Wardlaws looked at one avother jn some little surprise. 
“I have invited nobody”’ said the elder. - 
Some time elapsed, and then » footmah made his appearance, 


and brought in a card. ; 

‘‘Mr.Christopber Adams.” 

Now that Mr. Christopher Adams shogld call on John Ward- 
law, in his private room, at nine o’clock jin the evening, seemed 
to that merchant irregular, presumpta 
him he will find me at my place of 
usual,’’ said he knitting his brows. 

The footman went off with this ; and, goon after, 
raised voices were heard in the hall, and the.epi butler 


~ 


entered the room with an injuried countenance. _* a 
“He says he must see you; fie is in great anxiety.” 
“Yes, 1 am in great anx!«ty,” said a qnavering Vdice at his 

elbow; and Mr. Adams actually pushed by the the Buatler, and 

stood, hat in hand, in those sacred ncta. “Pray, excuse 
me, sir.” said he, ‘but it ie very serious; | can’t be easy in 
my mind till I have put you a question.” | 

“This is very sir,” said Mr. Wardlaw. 

“Do you think I do business , and atall hours?” ~ 
“O no, sir; it’s my own business.’ Iam come fo ask you a 

very derious quéstion. coulda’t wait till morniag with such 

a duubton mind.” 
“Well, sir, I repeat this is irregular and extraordinary; but 

as you are here, pray what is the matter?” He then dismissed 

the lingering butler. with a look. 
Mr. Adams cast uneasy glances on yonng Wardlaw. 


“O,” said the elder, “‘you can speak before him. This is my 
partner; that is to say, he will be as soou as the balance-sheet - 
can be prepared, the deed drawn. Wardlaw junior, thisis | 
Mr. Adams, a very respectable bil! discounter.” : 

The two men bowed to each other, and Arthur Wardlaw sat 
motionless. 

“Sir, did you draw a note of hand to-day?” inquired Adams 
of 

“i dare say I did. Did you discount one signed by mé?”’ 

“Yes sir, did.” 


, Monstrops. ‘Tell 
to-morrow, eye 


At last he faltered out, “This ‘Robert Penfold’ seems ta 


this 


“Well, sir, you have only to present it at maturity. Ward- ; 


law and Sen will provide it, I dare sa 


“This with the lofty nonchalance of a rich man, whe had — 


never broken an engagement in his life. 


“Ah, that I know they will if it is all right; but suppose : 


it is not?” | 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Wardlaw, with some astoniah- 
ment. 

*O, nothing, sir! It bears r signature, that is good for 
twenty times the amount; and it is endorsed 7 our cash- 
ier. Only what makes me-a little uneasy, your bills used to 
be always on your own forms, and so I told my partner. He 
discounted it. Gentlemen, I wish you would just look at it.” 

“Of course we will look at it. Show it Arthur first; his eyes 
are younger than mine.” . | 

Mr. Adams took out a large bill-book, extracted the note of 


hand, and passed itacross the table to Wardlaw junior. He | 


took itup with a sort of shiver, and bent his head very low 
over it; thea banded it back in silence. 

Adams took it to Wardiaw senior, and laid it before him, by 
the side of Arthur’s Testamur. 


The merchant inspected it with his glasses. 
“The writing is mine, apparently.” 
“] am. ver of it,” said the bill-broker, eagerly. 


“Stop a bit,’ said Mr. Wardlaw. “Why, what is this? For 


two thousand pounds! and, as you say, notmyform. I have 
signed no note for two thousand poems this week. Dated 
yesterday. Yon have not cashed it, I hope?’ | 
“] am sorry to say my r has.” 
“Well, sir, not to & 
worth the stamp itis written on.” ' 
“Mr. Wardlaw!—Sir!—Good heavens! Then. it is as I 


feared. It is a forgery.” 
' “J should be puzzled to find any other name for it Tou 
e can’t help some clever 


need not-look so pale, Artbar. 
scoundrel imitating our hands; and = for you, Adams, you 
ought to have been more cautious.” : - 

“But, sir, your cashier’s name is Penfold,” faltered the hol- 
der, clinging to a straw, 
dorsement forged as well?” 


you in suspense, the thing is not - 


May he not have drawn—is theda | 


Mr. Wardlaw examined the back of the bill, and looked /| 


zzied. 


“No,” said be. “My cashier’s name is Michael oe | 
but this ie endorsed ‘Robert Penfold.’ Do bo hear, A | 


Why, what is the matter with you? You look like a ghost I 
say there is your tutor’s name at the back of this forged note. 
Thisis very strange. Just look, and tell me who wrote these 
two words ‘Robert Penfold? ” 

Young Wardlaw took the document, and tried to examine 
it calmly, but it shook visibly ia bis hand, and a cold mois 
ture gathered on his brow. His pale eyes roved to and fro 
in a very remarkable way; and he was so long before he 
said anything, that both the other persons present began to 
hith with. wonder. 


me very ljike hig own handwriting. But then the rest of. 
writing is equally. like yours.sir. I am sure Robert Pept 
never did anything wrong. Mr. Adams,  ewnge oblige ms. 
go no farther till I have seen , and asked 
whether he indorsed it.” 

“Now don’t yon be in a hurry,” said the elder Wardlaw. 
The fitst question is, who received the money!” 

Mr. Adains replied that it Was a respectable looking man, 


a young lérgyman. 


“Ab!” seid Wardlaw, with a world of meaning. 
. “Father!” said young Wardlaw, imploringty, 
say no ox Robert Penfold is incapable of a dis- 

“It becomes your years to think so, young man. Bat I have 
lived long enough to see what crimes respectable med ard 
betrayed into fn the hour of temptation. And, now I Qink 
of it, this Robert Penfold is in want of money. Did he not 
ask me fof a loan of two thousand pounds? was not that the 
very swa? Can you not aaswer me? why, the application came 


throngh you.” 
Receiving no reply from his son, but a sort of stare, 
he took out his pencil and wrote down Robert Penfold’s ad- 


dress. 

This he handed the bill-broker, and gave him some advice in 
a whisper, which Mr. Christopber Adams received with @ pro- 
fusion of thanks, and bustied away, leaving Wardlaw senior 
excited and ind t, Wardlaw junior, ghastly pale and al- 


most stupified. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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. @nd she excels in ‘another direction. 


the intelligence and wisdom of those that 


Wine iu 
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THE MISSION OF WOMEN. 


WOMEN AND GOVERNMENT. 


No. II. 

‘As we have endeavored to prove, the undeviating 
instinct of both men and wemen in all has born 
testimony to the superior adaptation of men to govern 
nd e. But what does this fact amount to? 
Simply this, that man has one set of functions, women 
another. If women have not man’s presidential 

ualities, they have much that he has not. They 

ave an instinctive sense ef right; and an inward 
sense of delicacy, grace and taste, more exquisitely de- 
veloped than man. They have a different sphere, but 
in that—lower or hi it makes no difference—they 


|: ‘walk unrivalled... They are, in fact, thecomplement to 


man. What he possesses they donot. Where heis strong 
they are weak. On thé other hand they travel some 
of thought and perception where man never 
roams. All the meaning there is in woman’s inequalit 
to. govern, is just tMis: it is not in the line of her abili- 
ties to do it, Her foree and power lie another way, 
She is not eon- 
stituted to find enjoyment or profit in it. Except 
where artificially cultivated, she never has, nor ever 
will desire it. . 

Some of the greatest blessings of life grow out of this 
different allotment of callings and abilities to the sex- 
€8; Men and women are organized dissimilarly, that 
out of this very difference may grow the charm of 
each others society, and the necessity for each others 
presence. And this is no more true in respect to any 
gift or grace by which either sex become attractive to 

e other, than it is in relationship to the superior ca- 
pabilities of men for government. This very invest- 
ment of headship in man, is one of those skillful ar- 
rangements of the Almighty, by which man becomes 
essential to the woman, and the union of the sexes is 
ensured. All the world over, it is known by students 
of human nature, that one of the most prominent 
charms of men in the eyes of woman, lies in her beliof 
and hope that he is fitted for her superior and head. 
Much as women love to have their own way, they 
despise the man that cannot properly govern 
ond theirs. Those ouperfiddal thinkers, who in their 
buge little wisdom, ignore man’s position, and think 
they senfer such a benefit on woman by declaring 
her perfeet equality with man in this respect, strike a 

blow at one of the test wants of woman’s 
as well as at one of the divinest and strongest 
ties by which the sexes are held together. _ 

Because women cannot govern men, it does not 
follow that they have no understanding of govern- 
meut, or that they cannot in their sphere contribute to 
govern. 
Woman’s true ingtinets will never take ber to the halls 
of Congress, orthe political platform, but like man 
when property developed, she radiates a portion of di- 
igeuce. Her spirit, like that of man, is 


them | blessing, she should be 
and musieal. Wo knowledge, grace, or accomplish- | 


open to impressions from the fountain of eternal 
knowledge. Like man, she passes through life gar- 
oe up experience weighty and true. Truths cun- 
ceived in her mind areas precious as those compre- 
hended by man’s intellect. All her powers are in- 
tended to have their influence; for while it is a fact 
that for the sake of harmony and peace, the governing 
ywer should be invested in one of the sexes, it is no 
true, that that deciding power, so royally invest- 
ed in man, was intended to be aided and assisted from 
every source within his reach, be that source angel 
of light, man’s fellow in the flesh, wife or even child. 
Bat, of course, of the value and disposal of that light, 
i being the responsible party must ever be the 
It is clear to all thinking minds that wide a range of 
abilities, although of another order to those of man, 
lie invested in women, and the question comes, in 
what callings or pursuits in life can these abilities be 
legitimately exercised. Wereply in any which do 
not interfere with the self-evident design of her being. 
| Ask, for instance, the delicate and jewelled watc 
with its machinery for measuring time and 
its dial plate for recording it, whether it was in- 
tended as a machine for breaking stones or plowin 
the ground, and the reply would be: “I am intende 
for nothing which unfits me for correctly measurin 
time——-measuring time may be a very plodding rm 
humble occupation, but there is neither honor nor eleva- 
tion in a position which I cannot perfectly fill. It is 


casing me in sufficient iron or brass I may be used for 
breaking stones; but I can. only gain this suitability 
by the destruction of another.” Now woman is a 


and with a p as clearly defined. She is organ- 
ized first for her own happiness; then that by her 
delicacy of conception, lifeiness and sense of beauty, 
she may vary man’s more heavy, plodding faculties, 
and throw a charm over his life as a companion. 
Mentally, quite as much as physically, by every force 
and faculty of her being, is she next adapted to be a 
Ynother—the guardian, guide and cultivator of youth. 
Not a mere raiser of children, for that is the most de- 
on view of woman’s mission that can be conceiv- 
ed; but to be the great heart in which childish sor- 
rows can be poured; the clear brain and the delicate 
pearee by which the future men and women of this 
world may be moulded for the highest purposes of life. 
This is the object of her being. To do this my 
—to become most her husband’s joy, her childre 

hilosophical, artistic, poetic 


ment can be thrown away upon her. To the extent 


ends 
ment which tends to make her less attractive—less 
beautiful to man before marriage or less motherly 
and wifely afterwards is to her injury and society's 
loss. By sufficiently encasing herin another nature— 
like the delicate watch in the iron case—and by be- 
coming oblivious to her true beauties and utilities, sl.e 
may successfully employed as a politician—a 
wrangler by pen or voice, She may be used to break 
and smash erroneous political creeds, and fight for 
right rough-handed through the world, but when ehe 


hus done it, and even aecomplished good in this way, 


true that by dismissing me from my true use, and en- - 


jewelled piece of machinery as delicate as any watch, . 


that any of these studies or pursuits contribute to these" j 
can clajm to follow them; but any: employ- 
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NOTES ON HAROLD, ETO. 


she has just accomplished at a vast expense of wo- | 
manly attraction what man could have brought about 
with no violence to his nature at all—a delicate pen- 
knife when sufficiently blunted may be used to job 
holes in stones, but a coarse chisel is a epeedier in- 
strument, and has the advantage of remaining perfect 
after the operation which the pen-knife has not. So 
with women they may become successful advocates, 

tent writers, legislators or generals for aught we 
a but who desires them for wives or mothers. 
They have taken on another nature than that dear to 
oun tauane They have lost the nameless charm which 
like the aroma of the flower is so hard to describe but 
so palpable to the sense. Of course there are excep- 
tions to every rule and there are ladies, who driven 
by necessity to masculine professions for support, by 
continually fighting the unwomanly influence of 
these callings, have retained to a great degree the 
‘sweetness and deligacy of their sex; but it is not 
easily done nor is itso with the bylk of women en- 
gaged in these pursuits; they become changed in bear- 
ing and feature. True, they appeal more to man’s 
intellect but less to his heart. They make very 
tolerable second-hand men—they may shine—but the 
potent charm—the magic given to them by the Orea- 
tor by which to win as. wives and mothers has disap- 

red under the influence of unnatural pursuits. 

Woman, If she only knew her strength, would 
never think of competing with man in the coarser ele- 
ments of life. The dignities and honors peculiar to 
mea, which mistaken philanthropists would confer 
upon woman would be a poor exchange for the na- 
tural advantages she possesses in her own way. She 
is not created to rule authoritatively; her sphere of 
dominion is the affections. There she is stronger 
than man, When she gives up this domain for 
possession of influence proper to men, she seeks to 
shine with borrowed robes, poor and weak alongside 
of the lustre of those native to her spirit and organi- 
zation. 

How great and glorious woman can become. in 
their own sphere, few visions have yet expanded to 
comprehend; how much she can do in that depart 
ment where “her great strength lies” for the produc- 
tion of a nobler race no human imagination has ever 
fully conceived. For the sake of harmony and order 
—for the sake of mutual dependence and affinity, man. 
is created a little lower than the angels and woman 
as to headship a littie lower than both; but as te.an- 
gelic character, as to divine wisdom, as to chaste and 

ly p , a8 to transmitting influences that will 
affect rn millions, woman has opportunities equal 
to the highest ambition that ever filled her soul. “Bhe 
cannot grow too much in self development; she can- 
not be too much ennobled, for in exact. pro : 


her mental and spiritual growth, will be the ndbility|'. .. 


and excellence 


NOTES ON HAROLD. 


our race in all times. to, come; 


It mrmay aid some of our readers to the better enjoy- 
ment of this historical, but romantic story, if we give 
occasional notes on matters to which it refers. At the 
opening of the tale, we find England composed 
mostly of a Saxon and a Danish population. The 


to deliver always 
‘deavor to make en 
asgure all, that we.are.as.mnch annoyed as 


Danes, who at various times had come over as invaders 


* sailing ander their dismal raven flag, we find settled | 


quietly in the country,and mixing with the population; 
noble and commoner, alike claiming England as their 
home. In the early portion of King Edward’s life he 
had spent much time abroad and contracted a taste for 
Norman fashions, very repulsive to his English sub- 


jects. Our story introduces King Edward as surroun- 


ded by his Norman favorites, of whom the Saxon po 
ulation seem to have an instinctive dread. Harold 
the Saxon—the hero of the tale—with his father, the 
at earl Goodwin is at this time in Ireland where he 
as been banished by the king through the influence 
of the foreigners. Williamof Normandy accompanied 
by some nobles; and secretly anxious that Edward, 


who is childless, should promise him the crown after | 


his decease, is now on @ visit to the English Court. 
Edward is nominally married to the sister of the 
banished Harold, but his monkis® spirit has 
led .him,.to consider a married life unholy. The 
virgin queen is at this momentin a convent to which 
the King dismissed her on the banishment of her family 
.. In the sto 


iam’s hopes: like Edward’s bird was killed by the 


bittern, while. falcon swooped over both, 


Saxon and Dane would exterminate each other, 
while he and his Normans made a prey of the coun- 
try, shows the aspirations and aims, that then anima- 
ted the bésom of the future invader of old England, 


FOUL PLAY. 


Being determined to add increasing interest to our 


columns, we commence in this number the thrilling 
story of “Fou. Piay,” written by Charles Reade,the ce 
lebrated writer, and.Dion Boucicault, the great mo- 
dern sensational dramatic author. The story is now 
being published in England, for the first time, in Once 
a Week, from which paper we extract it. What with 
Harovp for those that feast on records of olden times, 
and Foot Pray for those who delight more ia modern 
sensational works, we believe all will be satisfied. 


to our numerous readers, for some- 


We lo 
in, the. delivery of this number. A 


great press of work at the News office against which 


‘no suitable provision could be made, has been the 


cause.. It is, however, their and our wish, and con- 
stant endeavor, to be tual ag to time. We wish 

b Batarday evening and shall on- 
arrangements as will ensure it. 


any, when these pnaveidable deleys.oocur. . 


NOTE,—Corvespondence is invited from our friends. | 
Owing to lack of space we have room but for.one answer this week. 


Qoxser, from Willard City, wishes to know if we are acquaintedhwith | 


Mr. She'ton’s new pl system, and its distinctive difference ffom 
the old ones, al-o as to whether {t is yet to be had in a printed form. We 
have heard Mr. Shelton’s method highly commended, and that, by the 
most practiced phonographists in the city. One of its essential impreve- 
ments appears to be that, by omitting those tedioas and delaying matters 
dots and similar marks, septences may be written with, scarcely, taking 
the pen from the paper. The system, so faras we can learn, has not yet 
been printed. We shall endeavor to give a more extended understanding 
of the system hereafter. . ”, 


of the wager about the falcon, Will- | 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


_ {Prom the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette.) 

the rounds of the papers to the effect 
that Sprague ape Be her influence to bear on her hus- 
band and father in favor of President Johnson end against im- 
peachment. There may be more in this than a casual observer 
would sup The question of rank or precedence is not 
more closely contested in any Buropean court than in our Re- 
publican capital. Colonel Benton and Chief-Justice Taney had 
a little feud, which only ended with their lives, about pre- 
cedence, Should a United States Senator rank a judge of the 
Supreme Court? That was a which tbe hau 
sistence of the eagle-faced Colonel but partially settled in the 
affirmative; for, although a United States Senator will not of- 
ten condescend to leave his ecard for a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, the Judges of the Supreme Court are slow to ow- 
ledge their duly to pay the respect of a call upon a United 


more in it than Mrs. Sprague. 7 

In the early days of the war the young Governor of Rhode 
Island, who a regiment at his own risk, and went to sup- 
press the rebellion, was quite a baro of romance. Loyal ladies 
were not so abundant in Washiagton as after Lee’s surrender; 


_ apd what with her wit, beauty, gracious manners, ber father’s 


tion, and the afflanced of Rhode Island. millionaire- 
ot-Governor-Colonel, Miss Chase occupied a very pro- 
minent tion, and believed herself entitled to precedence as 
‘“*Firet ” in the Government. She contested ber claim 
with Mrs. dhe Ay who, as ‘“‘Lady of the White House,” was by 
common consent, awarded that eminence. There has been 
several passages at arms between them, and Mrs. Lincoln felt 
deeply aggrieved when Miss Chase was at the White House, 
either by special'invitation or to introduce some friends, I for- 
get which, Mrs Lincoln, in an amiable desire to promote har- 
mony, reminded her that she had not seen her for some time, 
and biped she would call again soon. 
Miss Chase haughtily replied that she had generally been at 
home, and that if Mrs. Lincoln had wished to see her she could 
most probably have-done so by retarning her previous call. 
My informant, a lady who was present at the time, thonght 
Miss Chase’s manner as offensive as the o claim to equal 
rank was unjust and injudicious, and felt Mrs Lincoln was 
fully justified in ever afterwards refusing to treat her with any 
nse ef kindness, or to attend her wedding. Those who 
w the history of Miss Chase’s refusal to accord to Mrs, Lin- 
coln the precedence to which she was unquestionably entitled, 
felt that Mr. Lincoln did wrong in attending that wedding, and 
thus giving the haughty bride a triamph over his wife. ° 
Mrs. Sprague’s desire to be ‘First y’’ amounts almost to 
@ mania; and, no doubt, has much to do with her father’s 
Presidential aspirations. While Mr. Johnson is President she 
will bave little active opposition in her claim to that dignity in 
right of her treble rank of wealth, wife of a Senator and 
ter of the ChiefJustice: for Mrs. Patterson isa woman of little 
or no self assertion. What with the intemperance of her hns- 
band and brother, and the care of an invalid mother and her 
four children, she has little time to attend to the dignity of her 
tion, and, with her earnest devotion to her father, would 
fer to Mrs. Sprague, if doing she could win 
port to that father. On other hand Mrs. Wade will ho 
@ny position to which she may be assigned, and which she ac- 
cepis. If Mrs. Sprague bas ever undertaken to assert dny st- 


periority over her, the sprightly and aspiring lady no doubt | 


retired from the conflict feeling that she had won no laurels. 
Mrs. Wade is very unpretending in dress and manners, and to 
see ber and her busband in a street car, as I have done, return- 
ing from a hospital visit, after Senate hours, one might mistake 
them for a well-tu-do farmer and his hale old wife; but there is 
a reserve force of good sense and dignity in her manner which 
would make itself feltin the lowest-hovel or most brilliant 
Grawing-room. If she goes into the White Horise there will be 
no room for dispute as to who is “First Lady” in this Demo- 
cratic land. -Hence there is no doubt Mrs. Sprague would not 
‘like to see her in that ition, especially as Mrs. Wade, in 
‘common with thousands of the people of Obio, must remember, 
with grave disapproval, the youthful folly of the spoiled beauty 
who brought public scandal on her father’s administration 
he was Governor uf that State. Even at that school-girl 


States Senator. Of course this is a question in which ladies | 
take an active interest, and no one has distinguished herself 


she had sufficient tact and influence with him to baffle his 
t counselors in their efforts to remove her favorite, a 
bandsome dissolute, married man, from bis position under the 
vernment. One morning the city of Columbus was thrown 
to great excitement by the announcement that the Governor 
‘| had undertaken to horsewhip the handsome gentleman, and had 
been shot in the“‘recontre;” but Miss Kate clutched the helm 
80 firmly as to carry her little bark through the storm without 
throwing ber Jonah overboard. Her infinence with her father 
is almost unlimited, and to that source was ascribed his aetive 
opposition to an increase of salary to female clerks at a time 
when they recbived $600 a year, and she paid just this amount 
rs. Wade is so hly her o , being heart aad 
soul interested in all true efforts to aid the lowly, while main- 
taining her own dignity, rendering honor to whom honor is due, 
that there is no doubt,in my mind, But Mrs. Sprague will 
strain — to prevent her being placed in a position to 
dispose of her own claim to the title of ‘First lady.”’ 


Jane G. SwissHELe, 
9 | 


OBERLIN AND HIS WIFE. 


[From History of Supernataral.) _ 

This noble Christian—whose name is venerated all over the 
world for his apostolic labors for more than half a centu 
amoogat the ple of the Ban-de-la-Roche, or Steinthal, 
Alsace—found, when he went there, his parishoners talking of 
apparitions of their departed friends as familiar facts. As he 
regarded this as an empty and pernicious superstition. he re- 
| proved them for it, and set himself in the pulpit to denounce it, 
and to reason them out of it. But, so far from this, he himself 
was compelled to believe in apparitions, by the ap of 
his own wife. After her death, she came almost daily, and sat 
and conversed with him. It is asserted in his memoirs, that 
she was visible not only to himself but to the rest of his house- 
bold, For nime years she continued this practice, not only in- 
forming him of the nature and life of the other world, but con- 
tinuing his best counselor regarding his undertakings in this. 
She intormed him, that previous to her decease she received a 
visit from her departed sister, the wife of Professor Obertim of 
Strasburg, announcing to her her approaching death, on which 
she had immediately set about m extra clothes for her 
children, and laying in provisions for the funeral feast. 
done, she took leave of her husband and family, and went | 
quietly to bed, quite assured that her end was at hand, which 
proved so. That her knowledge of her decease was from the 
spirit of her sister, she had not told Oberlin before her death. 

All these transactions Oberlin left a narrative of. Mr. Dale 
Owen says that he met in Paris, in 1859, with M. Matter, who, 
by permission of Oberlin, had examined these papers; and ob- 
served that Oberlin was convinced that the inhabitants of the 
invisible werld can appear to us, and we to them, when God 
wills; and that we are apparitions to them as they are to us. 
In 1824, Dr. Barthe and Mr. Smithson visited Oberlin, and @>n- 
versed with him on these enbjects. They asked him how he 
could distinguish bis wife’s ap ce from dreams; and he 
asked them how they could distinguish one color from another 
He told them that they might as well attempt to persuade him 
that it was not a table at which they sat, or that be did not re- 
ceive these visits from his wife; at the same time that he was 
perfectly free from any trace of dreaminess or fanaticism. He 
said there must be an aptitude for seeing spirits. Taking ap 
several pieces of flint, he observed that they all looked exactly 
alike, but that some had so much iron in them as to be magne- 
tic, others had none. Se it was with the faculty of ghost-see- 
ing. People might laugh, but the thing was a tact neverthe- 
less. Like re: he said his wife declared that every- 
| thing onearth was but a copy of the things of-the other 

orld. At length his wife sent him a message by another 
d person, that she was now elevated to a higher state, 
and could no longtr revisit the earth: nor did she ever after 
appear. All these particulars are confirmed by his friend and 
biographer Herr Stober. 


Formiry or Praipe.—Alexander the Great seeing Diogenes 
looking attentively at ae collection of human bones piled 
one tipon another, asked the philosopher what he was look- 
ing for. “I am searching.” said Diogenes *‘for the bones of 


your father, but I cannot distinguish them from those of his 
aiaves,”’ 
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BOB TINKLING’S TRIAL. 


BOB TINKLING’S TRIAL. 
(From Our Young Bolks.) 


The following felicitous picture of childish life is from a 
Romance by Charles Dickens. It is supposed to be 
written by “William Tinkling, Eeq.,’”’ eight, doubtless, on- 
ly Bru Tinkling in vulgar parlance. He and another heroic 
boy Bob Redforth (or Colonel Robin Redforth) conspire to 
carry off their wives (whom oe have respectively married in 
a corner closet) from the hated school of the Misses Drowvey 
and Grimmer. Bob Tinkling, the editor of this story, tells 


what comeofit. 

This deginning-part is not made out-of anybody’s head you 
know. It’s real. You must believe this more 
than what comes after, else you won’t understa ow what 
comes after came to be written. You must believe it all, but 

ou must believe this most I am the Editor of it. Bob 

orth (he’s my cousin, and shaking the table on purpose) 

wanted to be the Editor of it, but I he shouldn’t because 
he couldo’t. He had no idea of being an Editor. 


Nettie Ashford is my Bride. We were married in the right 
hand closet in the corner of the eng Fee where first we 
met, with a ring oyne one) from Wilkinbwater’s toy-shop. 
I owed for it out of my pocket-money. When the turous 
penny: was over, we all four went up the lane and let off a 
cannon (brought loaded ‘in Bob Redforth’s waistcoat pocket) to 
announce our Nuptials. It flew right up when it went off and 
turned over. Next day, Lientenant nei Robin Redforth 
was united, with similar ceremonies, to Alice Rainbird. This 
time, the cannon bust with a most terrific explosion, and made 
a bark. 

y peerless Bride was, at the period of which we now treat, 

in captivity at Miss Grimmer’s. Drowvey and Grimmer is the 

tnership, and opinion is divided which the Beast. 

he lovely bride of the Colonel was also immured in the dun- 

ns of the same establishment. A vow was entered into be- 

een the Colonel and myself that we would cut them out on 
the following Wednesday when walking two and two. 


Under the circumstances of the case, the active brain of the 

Colonel; combined with his lawless pursuit (he is a pirate), 

ested an attack by fireworks. This from motives of hu- 
manity, was abandoned as too expensive. 

Lightly armed with a paper-knife buttoned up under his 
jacket, and waving the dreaded black flag at the end of a cane, 
the Colonel took command of me at 2 p.m. on the eventful and 

pointed day. He had drawn out the pian of attack on a 
piece of paper which was rolled up round a hoop stick. He 
showed itto me. My position and my (bat 
my real ears don’t stick out horizontal) was nd a corner 
ep pen with written orders to remain there till I should see 
Miss Drowvey fall. The Drowvey who was to fall was the one 
in spectacles, not the one with the large lavender bonnet. At 
that signal I was to rush forth, seize my bride, and fight my 
way to the lane. There ajunction would be effected between 
myself and the Colonel, and putting our brides bebiad aus, be- 
tween ourselves and the palings, we were to conquer or die. 

The enemy appeared—approached. Waving his black flag, 
the Colonel Confusion ensued. Anxiously I 
ed my signal, but my signal came not. So far from falling, the 
hated Drowvey in spectacles appeared to have muffled the Colo- 
nel’s head in his outlawed banner, and to be pitching jnto him 
od prodigie The one in the lavender bonnet also érm.- 


ed p es of valor with her fists on his back. Seeing that 
the moment lost, I t my desperate way band 
to hand to the lane. the back road, I was 
so fortanate as to meet y> arrived there uninter- 


rupted. 
an age ere the Colonel me. He had been to 
the jobbing-tailor’s to be sewn ~ in several places, and attri- 
buted our defeat to the refusal of the detested Drowvey to fall. 
Finding her so obstinate he had said to her in a load voice, 
“Die recreant!”’ but had found her no more open to reasun on 
blooming ap y onel’s 
bride, at the dancing school next day. What? Washer face 
averted from me? Even so. Witha look of scorn she 
ut into my band a bit of paper, and took another partner. On 
was pencilled, “Heavens! Can I write the word! Is 
my busband a Cow.’ 
In the first bewilderment of my heated brain I tried to thirk 
what slanderer could have traced my family to the ignoble 
animal mentioned above. Vain were my endeavors. At the 


end of that dance I whispered the Colonel to come into Ahe 

t- a syllable wanting,’’ said he, with a gloomy brow. 

“Hab! What syllable?” was my ioguiry. ae 

pases no; you see she 
couldn’$,” out the passage. 

“And the word waa?’ L 

“Cow—cow—coward,” hissed the Pirate-Colonel in my ear, 
and gave me back tbe note. ’ 

Feeling that I must forever tread the earth a branded boy— 
person I mean—or that I must clear up my bonor, I domebiod 
to be tried by a court-martial The Colonel admitted my right 
to be tried, Some difficulty was found in composing the court, 
on account of the Emperor of France’s aunt refusing to let him 
come out. He was to be the President. Ere yet we had 
pointed a substitute, he made bis escape over the back-@all 
and stood among us, a free monarch. 

The court was held on the grass by the pond. I ized 
in a cértain Admiral among my judges my deadHest A 
which I could not brook. 
But confiding in my innocence, and also in the knowledge that 
the President of the United States (who sat next to him) owed 
me & knife. I braced myself for the ordeal. | : 

It was a solemn spectacle that court. Two executioners 
with pinafores reversed led mein. Under the shade of 
umbrella, I perceived my bride supported by the bride of 
Pirate-Colonel. The Presidént (having reproved a little |, 
for tittering on a matter of life and death) called upon me 

. “Coward or no coward, guilty or not guilty? pleaded 
in a firm tone “No coward and not guilty. (The little female 
acs bei reproved by the t for on 
mutinied, | e court, and threw stones.) sai" 

My implacable the Admiral, the’ 
against mv. The Colonel’s bride was called to prove that I hm 
remained behind the corner lamp-post during the 
1 might have been spared the anguish of my own bride’s 
ing also made a witness to the same point, but the Admi 
knew where to wound me. Be still, my soul, no matter. T 
Colonel was then brought forward with his evidence. | 

It was for this point that I had saved myself up, as the tarnm- 
ing point of my case. Shaking myself free of my grade Seb 
had no business to hold me, the stupids! unless 1 was found 
guilty—I asked the Colonel which he considered the first duty 
ofa soldier? Ere he could reply, the President of the U 
States rose and informed the court that my foe the Admi 
had ted “Bravery,” and that prompting a witness wasn’ 
fair. president ot the court immediately ordered the 
miral’s month to be filled with leaves and tied np with 
I had the satisfaction wba the sentence carried into 
before the proceedings went further. : 

Ithen took a paper from my trowsers-pocket, and asked: 
“What do you ebpatder, Colonel Redforth, the first duty of 
soldier? Is it obedience?” 

“It is,” said the Colonel. rae 

“Is that paper—pleese to look at it—in your hand?” , 

“Tt is,” said the Colonel. 

‘Is it a military sketeh?’’ 

“Tt is,” said the Colonel. 

“Of an engagement?’’ 

said the Colonel. 

t engagement? 

“Of the late dghgement”” 

“Please to describe it, and then hand it to 
the court.” 


ore 


- 


field might be qnitted without disgrace. I was 
found “No coward and not guilty,” and my bi 


bold of bis beir. he proceed terminated, 
old o pl abruptly ¢ 
the court tumultaously 


vt 


bave been many 
New Yo 
New York. “A gentleman,” said she, “ 


| | 
| | 
From that triumphant moment my snfferings and, dangers 
were at an end. The court rose up and gompes. on rer 
| Ae I had strictly obeyed orders. My foe, the Admir 
though mnzzled was yet, contrived to | 
that I was dishonored ae quitted the Geld. But the 
Colonel himself had done as much, and gave his opinion, apog ; 
his word and honor as a Pirate, that when all was. lost. the 
going be 
ooming bride 
was going to be publicly to my arms in a procession, 
when aa unlooked@or event disturbed the | 
a gentleman, but 
4 ven by a lady in 
a homble belag” 
combining a woman’s tenderness with a man’s ceurage,” ! 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE. 


ACCOUNT OF 
CHARMING. 


In the room stoéd two men, who ap to be 
Arabs, with long, bushy hair arid black beards; and I 
was told that they were a particular race of men that 
could charm serpents. | | 

A wooden box, about four feet long and two feet 
wide, was placed near the door, with a string fastened 
to a slide at theend of it; this string went through a 
hole in the door. | | 

The two serpent-charmers were dressed in haicks 
only, and those very small ones. After they had gone 
through their religious ceremonies most devoutly,they 
ga to take an eternal farewell of each other; 

done, one of them retired from the room and shut 
the door close after him. | 
’ The Arab within seemed to be in dreadful distress; 
I could observe his heart throb and his bosom heave 
most violently; and he cried out very loudly, “Aah. 
hou kiber” three times, which is, “God have mercy on 


me!” 

The Arab was at the further end of the room;’ and 
atthat instant the cage was opened and a nt 
crept out slowly; he was about four feet long and eight 

es in circumference; his colors were the most 
beautiful in nature, being bright and variegated, with 
@ deep yellow, a purple and a cream color, black and 
brown spotted, &c. As soon as he saw the Arab in 
the room his eyes, which were small and kin- 
dled as with fire; he erected himself in a second, his 
head two feet high, and, darting on the defenceless 
Arab, seized him between the folds of his baick, just 
above his right hip bone, hissing most horribly; the 
Arab gave a horrid shriek, when another serpent 
came out of the cage. This was black, very shining, 
and appeared to be seven or eight feet long, not more 
than two inches in diameter. As soon as he cleared 
the cage he darted his fiery eyes on his intended vic- 
tim, and, sprin ing like lightning on the Arab, struck 
his fangs into his neck, near the jugular vein, while 
his tail and body flew round his body in two or three 
folds. 
The Arab set up the most hideous and piteous yel- 

, foamed and frothed at the mouth, grasping the 
fulds of the serpent, which were round his arms, with 


his right hand, and seemed to be ‘in the greatest 


By this time the other had twined itself around his 
legs, and kept biting all round the other parts of his 
body, making aparently deep incisions, the blood is- 
suing from every wound, both in his neck and body, 
Gnd streaming all over his clothes and skin. My 
blood was chilled with horror at this sight, and it was 
with difficulty that my legs would support my 


Notwithstanding the Arab’s greatest exertions to 
tear away the serpents with his hand, they twined 
themselves still tighter, stopped his breath, and he fell 
on the floor, where he continued fur®& moment, as if 
in the most inconceivable agony, rollipg over and cov- 
ering every part of his body with his own blood and 
froth, until he ceased to move and appeared to have 
expired. In his last struggle he had wounded the 
black t with his teeth, as it was striving, as it 
were, to force its head iuto his mouth; which wound 
seemed to increase its rage. 


| a oURIOUS SERPENT 


At this instant I heard the shrill sound of a whistle, 
and, looking toward the door, saw the other Arab ap- 
plying a call to his mouth, the serpents listened to the 
music;. their fury seemed to forsake them by degrees; 
they disengaged themselves leisurely from the appa- 
rently lifeless carcass; and, creeping toward the cage, 
they soon entered it and were immediately fastened 


in. 

The door of the apartment was now opened, and he 
without ran to assist his companion; he a phial of 
blackish liquor in one hand and an iron chisel in the 
other; finding the teeth of his companion set, he thrust 
in the chisel, forced them open, and then poured a 
little of the liquor into his mouth; and holding his | 
lips together, applied his mouth to the dead man’s 
nose and filled is lungs with air; he next anointed 
his numercus wounds with a little of the same liquid; 
and yet no sign of life appeared. I thought he was 
dead in earnest; his neck and veins were exceedingly 
swollen. Then his comrad,e taking up the lifeless 
trunk in his arms, brought it out into the open air, 
and continued the operation of blowing for several 
minutes before a sign of life appeared; at —— he 
gasped, and after a time recovered so far as to be able 
to — The swelling in his neck, body ‘and legs 
gradually subsided as they continued washing the 
wounds with clear cold water and a sponge, and ap- 
plying the black liquor occasionally. Clean garments 
were wrapped about him, but his strength seemed so 
far exhausted that he could not support himself stand- 
ing; so his comrade laid him on the ground, by a wall, 
joes he sunk into a sleep. 

This exhibition lasted for about an hour from the 
time the serpents were let loose until they were call- 
ed off, and it was more than an hour from that time be- 
fore he could speak. I thought that I could discover 
that the poisonous fangs had been pulled out of these 
formidable serpents’ jaws, aud mentioned that cir- 
cumstance to the showman, who said that they had 
indeed been extracted; and when I wished to know 
how the swellings on his neck and other parts could 
be assumed, he assured me that though their deadly 
fangs were out, yet that the a quality of their 
breath and spittle cause the death of those they attack; 
_ after a bite from either of these serpents no 

could exist longer than fifteen minutes, and that 
there was no remedy for any but those who were en- 
dowed by the Almighty with power to charm and to 
be his associate were of 
that favored number. | 
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OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF TEACH: 
VOCAL MUSIC.. 


No. IT. | 


BY PROFESSOR JNO. TULLIDGE. 


Before referring to other matters I must be allowed 
to make special reference to the cultivation of the art 
by the ancient musicians in England. ¥ 

By the perusal of musical history it will be found 
that vocal fluency at sight, was confined to the higher 
circles of society, aid that the genuine sons of werth 
—the artizan, and the cultivators of the soil were ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of such pleasing and heal- 
thy recreations. 
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. good and the performance would not 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


— - 


n the days of Purcel—the great English composer— 
a toa much later date—the study of vocal music 
was not only considered necessary for the health 
exercise of the lungs, but—as in a work= 
I have in my possession—~‘‘a gentleman wag consider- 
ed but imperfectly educated et he could read at 
first-sight the Glees, Catches, and Madrigals so popu- 
lar at that period.” 7 

I have mentioned in some former article of mine, 
that in the above method of composition, the English 
composers excelled all others by their peculiar construc- 
tion, and development of these forms of music. 

It was customary in those days—of vocal excel- 
lence—both in the large social meetings and at pri- 
vate parties also, to hand round the music books after 


supper, and woe to the musical position of any indi- 


vidual who pleaded ignorance of the vocal art, or 
who could not read the compositions at first-sight. 


Although the study of vocal music was confined to 
such a few in England, it was otherwise on the con- 
tinent; more especially in ne oe In that country, 
music (both vocal and instrumental) had been so long 
and successfully practiced among all classes, that we 
would be almost inclined to regard it as the spontane- 
ons growth of some native peculiarity of the people, 
rather than a resuit of continued and skillful cultivation 

For the sake of illustrating the subject [ will relate 
an anecdote told by the Rev. J. Taylor, one of the 
prebends of York Cathedral, England, who presided 
at the musical committee meetings of the Phil-har- 
monic society established in that city. 

At one of these committee meetings Mr. Taylor 
said, ‘Gentlemen, we think ourselves good at music,— 
so we are as a small body—but I will tell you the 
Germans can beat us for its general study. em 
count our tens, but they can count their hundreds.” 

“I was travéling some years since,” said he, “in 
Germany and was invited to attend some of the 
farm house concerts so prevalent in that country, 
where each farmer could boast of having a good wind 
and string orchestra combined with atolerable supply 
of vocalists in his family. I attended several of 
these excellent entertainments and noticed with much 
satisfaction the fine rendition of many elaborate pieces 
from the works of the t masters. I was led to 
enquire the secret of keeping together so good.a bod: 
of vocal and instrumental performers for any lengt 
of time. Itis true I had noticed a slight stiffness of 
execution caused by the handling of the plough, bat 
notwithstanding this defect the interpretations were 
ve disgraced 
professional musicians.” 

“When I asked one farmer the secret of such good 
playing and singing; he said: -‘We- practice every 
night, and you know practice makes perfect.’”’ | 
_ “*Yes, that is good, but how do you manage to keep 
them together’” 

“*That is easy enough also. Every farmer keeps 
his band, and we have on hand at all times students 
who can fill.a vacancy when required, but this is rare, 
and we have always the same band and voices play- 
This is the secret of their good perfor- 


have said is rare—we soon 
find applicants for the place.’” 3 
“ “We do not ask the applicant anything about farm 


| 


watered after 


work (we ¢ 
much greater éasé than we can make musi¢ians,) but 
we say whatinstrument do you play? ‘The clarignette’ 
says the applicant.” ‘You won tab, I want al 
violin,’ and when we find the player that 
us he is | 
“T enquired,” said the Rev. Taylor, “whether the 
mén did not feel more inclined for sleep after a hard 
days work than they did fur music.” wi 
_ “«T must confess,’ says the farmer ‘that we do feela 
little sleepy after supper, but then the music soon 
puts usall right, and sometimes they get so inspired 
that I have to remind them of the hour, and Be u 
I can tell you,’ said he, ‘that it pays to keep a band, 
independent of the amusement, for we have a 
deal more work done than we otherwise should.’ ” — 
Similar accounts reached the British Patliament, 
and it induced them in the year 1840 to employ Mr. 
Hullah to proceed to Paris in company with the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education to inspect the method 
adopted in the elemen schools; and also to cém- 
municate with the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
with Mr. Wilhem,—the compiler of the system 
taught in Paris—previous to the preparation of a 
work for the use of the elementary schools in England, 
Having written as much as you have space to in- 
sert I will delay—until my next paper—reference to 
Mr. Hullah's operations in class ing in England. 


FOR MAY. - 


INSTRUCTIONS TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


See to peas, move the ground about them, and if 


dry, water in the middle of.the day. Stick long grow- 
ers, and if you choose, half-dwarfs also. ere 
nip, carrot, onion and other small seeds have . 
planted last month on dry land, see to them, they ma 
want water. Uncover and tie up grape vines. Look 
after and procure early cabbage plants, set out freely, 
and dispense not with the tomato. If frame plants 
cannot be had, sow good seed in the open — 

lant hberaly and eat freely. Transplant letta 

eep young cress wet on dry land, and if you have 
bread and Sutter, eat cress and young lettuce with it, 
with a liberal sprinkling of young onions. Let young 
women eat salads freely instead of stone el ado- 
bies and other.rubbish, and drink cold water instead of 
strong tea, coffee or vinegar. Sow more and ra- 


teach them those requirements with 


dish seed, and plant potatoes on new. ground for oly. 


use. Out out seed from rhubarb plants, muleh and 
keep them wet. Look at asparagus rows and prepare 
for a feast. Keep ell newly transplanted trees, cat- 
tings and young tree plants from the seed, judiciously 
sot dry days. Hoe strawberry rows 
carefully and water in the middle of the day, for they 
need much moisture while forming their flowers and 
fruit. Cut out suckers from roses, and fork -iato 
flower beds manure two or three years old; trim per~ 
rennials, and sow the seed of annuals in finely palre 
rized ground. Suspend the sowing of wheat till : the 
grasshoppers have taken towing; have the land ready 
and then sow fearlessly. Make and drink dandelion 
beer, it sweetens the blood, and corrects the stomach 
and bowels; use the root andtops. Olean out cellars, 
and whitewash the walls of sleeping and living rooms, 
for it is more expensive to be a physician than a white- 
washer. G. D. Warr. 
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mances.” ’ 
“‘As regards keeping them together should a mem- , 
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